THE  REBUILDING  OF  LONDON

grudging concession could not take the place of a constructive
reform.

Another concession in i68i5 the grant of exemption from
office,1 as recommended by the grievances committee,
showed the depth of the city's humiliation, but could not lift
her from it. Medieval London, in its dotage, had to die before
modern London could emerge. Two years later the end came.
The Court of King's Bench pronounced 'that the franchises of
the City of London should be seized into the King's hands'.
In the same year the City was forced to declare a moratorium.
Indignation over Charles's action has obscured the deeper issue.
His attack was a move in his relations with Parliament, affecting
the politics of the city's representatives, not the municipal
policy of its government. The latter continued, unchanged
alike by the surrender of 1683 and the restoration of 1689.
The moratorium revealed a deeper weakness. The outcome of
the cumulative deficits of sixty years, it was the last sign of the
failure of the old City. The government of the richest town in
England, perhaps the third richest town in Europe, had had to
confess that it was unable to repay the money it held on trust
for the orphans of its own citizens. The Fire which had
modernized its buildings had not been able to modernize its
policy. Morally bankrupt, like the Ancien Regime in France
its position was revealed by the downfall of its finances. More
fortunate than the Ancien Regime, it was allowed to live on.
But from henceforward the private wealth which had carried
London in triumph through its ordeal by fire was to become
more and more the source and expression of its greatness. To-
day 'The City' of this book is the government of a fraction of
the great area we call London. The wealth which still finds its
headquarters within the old Walls has taken its name and is
known and respected all over the world.

1 Jor., 49, f.
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